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Exhibitionsat New York Galleries 



By Special Correspondent 



AMONG the important art events of the 
month, the exhibition at the Macbeth 
Galleries claims first attention. Com- 
menting upon it a writer in the A^ew York 
Times says: 

If we needed proof that the already established 
American school of painting could hold its own 
against the invasion of the "new art," we should 
find it in the present exhibition of American pic- 
tures at the Macbeth Galleries. It was a fine notion 
to assemble so notable a group at the end of a 
season in which the sense of battle was in the air. 
In the presence of these deeply pondered and au- 
thoritative works one feels only the peace of vic- 
tory. 

In his excellent book on American painting Sam- 
uel Isham refers to Inness, Wyant, and Martin as 
the trio marking the culmination of the early Ameri- 
can landscape school. All are interestingly repre- 
sented in this exhibition. Inness is seen in several 



phases. Here is his "Tenafly Oaks: Autumn," with 
its sullen harmony of grey and green and red, and 
his "Summer Foliage," both impressive and charac- 
teristic examples, and here, too, is a little "Spring- 
time in New Jersey," in which you see what deli- 
cate precision preceded the atmospheric veils of his 
later period. 

Wyant is even more liberally present, his seven 
canvases ranging all the way from the sombre and 
majestic "Avalanche Lake, Adirondacks," to the 
small, romantic "Sunset Glow," with its strong 
contrast of color and its narrow range of tone. 
Wyant was capable of discarding unhelpful detail, 
as one may see in both of these two canvases, but 
he may be described with some truth as a painter 
who realized with exceptional clearness the multi- 
tudinous elements of a landscape scene, and attempt- 
ed to render as many of them as he could within 
the limits of his artistic discretion. In the equip- 
ment of a landscape painter this capacity for seeing 
variety and complexity is valuable. Without it can 
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come no synthesis, only poverty or emptiness. In 
the later painters, in Dewey and Tryon especially, it 
finds expression in a more or less abstract implica- 
tion of natural forms, textures, and surfaces, never 
crassly imitated, but suggested, so that the mind is 
filled with the opulence and significance of every 
square inch of the material world. 

Homer Martin, as a rule, was content with a 
greater simplicity, which in his case was not always 
synthesis, but occasionally a more or less obvious 
and ruthless selection. His "Golden Sands," show- 
ing the figure of a woman dark against a glowing 
beach, is beautiful in the quality of the color and 
in the flat plane of the earth. 

The exhibition is strong in the work of the land- 
scape painters. Many of the names are well known 
through their quite regular appearance in the cata- 
logues of successive seasons, and the work repre- 
senting them is equally familiar to visitors who have 
frequented the larger and smaller galleries. Here 
are J. Francis Murphj^, F. Ballard Williams, Henry 
W. Ranger, Chauncey F. Ryder, Emil Carlsen, J. 
Alden Weir, Albert L. Groll, Charles H. Davis. As 
a painter of landscapes and Indians, George de For- 
est Brush is almost forgotten, and it is a pleasure to 
see him here with a superb mounted red man cross- 
ing a prairie grey with sage brush, and lifting his 
head toward the heavens to observe the flight of a 
large bird in the distance. No one else has given 
this monumental aspect to the Indian without blink- 
ing his absurd costume of white man's shirt over 
magnificent bare legs. His figure, with that of his 
horse, forms the triangular composition which Mr. 
Brush took from Italy and never relinquished. The 
sky behind him burns hot and blue as behind the 
Egyptian pyramids. It is a picture of genuine force. 

The Albert Q. Ryder in the upper gallery is the 
•interior of a stable, and is one of the artist's radiant 
and unforgettable works. It is conceived in a vein 
of simple realism. There is no hint of Pegasus in 
this stoutly built farm horse, with his creamy coat 
standing out in the golden illumination of the sun- 
light. A farm hand, busy with his grooming, is 
scraping the loose hair from his currycomb, and 
stands in the shadow of the adjacent stall; there 
is the usual array of harness and implements — 
bucket, spade, halter, a ladder, the stump of a broom. 
Nothing is compromised. But the magnificent poetry 
of the large statuesque forms, positively and strong- 
ly affirmed, emerging from the richly illumined 
shadow, is not to be denied. No such stable ever 
before came into art. It stands with the Rem- 
brandts and the Carrieres as the expression of aes- 
thetic emotion by means of light and shade. Here, 
too, is complication within an apparent simplicity. 
The practical student of art will note with what 
subtlety and fullness the form of the horse is mod- 
eled under its veiling glazes. There is no obvious 
sweep of shadow about those broad planes of light. 
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It is all built up patiently and cautiously to what a 
result of commanding unity! 

Blakelock is here also, as he is everywhere this 
month of his great revival. He shows on one hand 
blazing sunsets, and on the other cool, pearly gray 
and green landscapes, and it is very interesting to 
study him in connection with his contemporaries and 
equals. Like each of them, he has his idiosyncratic 
quality, which is independent of color schemes and 
the flattened silhouette of foliage pressed against a 
sky. 

The quality predominating in Blakelock's good 
pictures is vitality. Other painters equal him in 
fluent glazings and rich harmonies, but he is prac- 
tically alone in the nervous sharpness and vibration 
of his touch under his opulent varnish. It is never 
a heavy-handed method with him, but one that snaps 
and sparkles as if charged with electric current. 
He works apparently with light over dark after the 
dark paint is sufficiently dry not to blend with the 
overpainting. Little crackles of dark appear in a 
light patch of color; even where in his earlier pic- 
tures he shows the gradually retreating planes of a 
landscape there is no softening of the edges. A 
wood carver would recognize in him an antipathy 
to the sandpapering process. His actual technique 
has been described as "less painting than process." 
He built up his work in various ways. Mr. Watrous 
speaks of the trick he had with a meat skewer, 
scraping into his masses of pigment and cutting 
them up with incised lines. He pumiced his sur- 
faces and then painted again. His brushes were 
stiff and seldom cleaned. But he never painted a 
dull picture. The dull ones attributed to him were 
painted by his "pupils" who did not exist. If his 
touch on the canvas or panel is examined under a 
magnifying glass, it discloses a staccato quality very 
different from the blurred contours of a brush 
stroke by George Inness. These sharp transitions 
from dark to light have something the effect of 
extreme contrast, which, however, he rarely uses. 
You can put it this way : One painter's deepest dark 
is represented by the number 10 and his highest light 
by the number 50. He passes from one to the other, 
with frequent pauses at tones represented by 15, 20, 
25, and so forth. The contrast between his highest 
light and deepest dark is felt rather than seen, and 
in the gradual change there is no shock to the 
vision. Another painter may let his dark be repre- 
sented by . 10 and his light by 30. If he passes 
directly from one to another his contrast will seem 
greater than in the case of the first man. Blake- 
lock's color contrasts are less marked than his con- 
trasts of dark and light. Often a whole picture, 
such as "The Glow" in the present exhibition, ranges 
practically from orange to brown, while the color 
in pictures by Inness is apt to run from red through 
yellow and blue to green, one merging with the 
other. 

Two pictures by Charles Melville Dewey are in 
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the exhibition. The larger is called "Landscape 
with Sheep," and is a remarkably significant exam- 
ple of this artist's pursuit of a classic ideal. The 
word "classic" is persistently misused and in an age 
of aesthetic individualism has taken on a meaning 
almost derogatory, hinting at the old-fashioned and 
the outworn. Its use in the present instance inti- 
mates a quality which of all others was dearest to 
the ancient Greek world, the quality, that is, of 
health, of normal rhythms and abundant energy, of 
the vital principle inhabiting a rationally and natu- 
rally developed form. None of the painters in the 
present exhibition stress the abnormal, and Mr. 
Dewey is among those who most successfully con- 
vey the impression of wholeness in nature, of all 
parts working together toward a single impression, 
of a unity that is worlds away from simpHcity, that 
contains multitudinous references to a still more 
multitudinous background of facts and experience, 
and yet wears the smiling face of composure and 
control. The aspect of this sheep picture is ingra- 
tiating. The earth hangs in that atmosphere of 



peace which strikes most poignantly upon the human 
heart accustomed to the warring of complex emo- 
tions. The large silhouette of the tree masses, the 
breadth of the nobly designed sky, the solidity of the 
earth, are elements of that sense of security in the 
working of eternal laws throughout the universe 
which the sight of wide horizons at still moments 
inspires. Against this background of austere peace 
enters the light with its delicate slow song of lyric 
joy. It winds its way among the foliage, strays 
across the backs of the idle sheep, strikes the reflect- 
ing surface of a pool, and plays the part of the joy- 
bringing god Apollo in this cosmic drama. Under 
its influence all the subtleties of color in the chro- 
matic pattern fall into order and harmony as dancers 
move to music. The complication of the foreground 
flexibly unrolled to express in sensitive modulations 
the gradual recession of the landscape and the per- 
fect equilibrium between the fluent mists of distance 
and these sharp notes of foreground interest all speak 
to the observing of the highest order of technical 
mastery at work upon material so long studied that 
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it has become a part of the life of the artist,' lend- 
ing itself to his thoughts as the most natural me- 
dium of expression. 

By the side of Inness and Blakelock, Dewey s 
work, like theirs, breathes maturity. Fond as he is 
of painting the young and vernal season, the early 
hour of day, the night of crescent moon, there is 
nothing of undeveloped promise in his accomplish- 
ment. In his mingled energy and calm are ripe 
authority and a richness or resource unequaled by 



the painters who have contented themselves with a 
narrower range of inquiry and a more obvious 
method of expression. The time will come when 
museums will fight for him also and put their cor- 
porate hands deep into their corporate pockets to 
acquire his finest works. 

Dwight W. Tryon's ''Autumn Evening" is a can- 
vas in which the first freshness of vision is kept 
through the cautious and learned working out of the 
design. Not quite so strict a unity as in Mr. 
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Dewey's picture, not quite so involved a develop- 
ment of the interior plot; but an equally intricate 
and masterly weaving of color and an equally deep 
appreciation of truths of structure and air, with a 
somewhat more emotional expression through color. 
In the sheep picture mentioned above the color, sen- 
sitive and exquisite, seems fairly to retreat within 
the general tone, to obey the command of reticence 
and subordination to an extent that awakens in the 
observer an emotion less personal than elevated, 
and, in the strict sense of the word, mystic. In the 
"Autumn Evening," on the other hand, the mind 
remains individual and recalls every night of beauty 
and pensive mood that belo gs to its personal ex- 
perience. 

The larger of the two paintings by Arthur B. 
Davies, "The Lure of the Chase," is a landscape 
with minute foreground figures. The decorative 
design and schematic arrangement of the planes, the 
urbanity of the color, the esoteric appeal, unite to 
convey an impression of subtlety and distinction of 
emphasis upon the aristocracy of the intellect in the 
presence of our common friend Nature. The com- 
position is so clear and metrical in structure that 
one is tempted to think of it in terms of poetry, to 
find in the long lines of the horizon forms the slow 
blank verse of calm heroic passages; in the short 
lapping waves of blue on the peaks of the mid- 



dle distance an accelerated marching rhj^thm, in 
the foreground with its two clusters of figures, 
the maidens advancing up a slight rise of ground 
at the right and the hunter with his dogs and 
the fleeing stag at the left, an example of antiph- 
onal treatment in a strophe and anti-strophe of 
irregular lines. This, of course, is a forced com- 
parison, but it may indicate the effect of measured 
and calculated drama to be gained from the work of 
Mr. Davies at the period represented by this im- 
pressive canvas. 

Among the figure subjects are a number of excep- 
tional interest. Copley is present with portraits of 
Adam Babcock and his w^ife, uncompromising delin- 
eations of character definitely fixed by the passage 
of years. The color is crude, the drawing rigid, 
the painting hard, yet the figures assert their impor- 
tance from as far as one can see them. Flattering 
unction is neither in the painter's vision nor in his 
handiwork, but he appreciates to the fullest the 
dignity of his sitters. 

Gilbert Stuart's portraits of the Rev. John Henry 
Hobart and of Caleb Strong, the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, are in striking contrast to the Copley por- 
traits. The charming young parson, whose flock 
must certainly have soothed his days with adulation, 
has a well-constructed head, brown hair defining 
its structure, and a bright and kind expression. 
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